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MNEMONIC VERSES IN A NINTH CENTURY MS.: 
A Contribution to the History of Logic. 1 

STUDENTS of the history of logic are aware of the disputed 
origin of the mnemonic lines Barbara, Celarent, etc. 
Whether we agree with Prantl, who contends that the first mne- 
monic lines were Greek and were formulated by Psellus (b. 1020) 
or with Rose, Thurot, and others, who maintain that the verses 
are of Latin origin and date from the thirteenth century, 2 we are 
surprised to meet in a manuscript dating from the ninth cen- 
tury a set of mnemonic verses which, though they do not contain 
the technical words, Barbara, etc., or their equivalent, yet served 
the purpose for which those words were afterwards invented. 

The MS. is Codex Sti. Galli 64 (Saec. IX). It is a parchment 
4to volume, containing 414 pages. The contents have been 
accurately described by Scherrer and Meier, 3 with the exception 
of a collection of verses which occur on pages 408 and 409. 
Scherrer describes them as " 42 Hexameter eines unbekannten Ver- 
fassers iiber die Kategorien," and Meier alludes to them in the same 
terms : " Einer Handscrift des 9 Jahrhunderts welche die Perier- 
menicB des Apuleius enthalt sind 42 Hexameter iiber die Kate- 
gorien beigeschrieben, Gedachtnissverse, welche wohl bestimmt 
waren, der lieben Jugend eingequalt zu werden." Apparently 
both writers were misled by the word categoriis which occurs in 
the second line, where it is evidently a mistake for categoricis. 

1 It is a pleasant duty for me to make public acknowledgment of the valuable aid 
which I received from Professor Clemens Baeumker, of the University of Strassburg, 
in the task of reading and arranging the lines which form the subject of this paper. 

2 Cf. Prantl, Gesch. d. Logik, II, 2 Aufl., pp. 266 ft. ; Michael Psellus u. Petrus 
Hisp., eine Rechtfertigung (Lpz., 1867) ; Rose, in Hermes, II (1867), pp. 146 ff. ; 
Thurot, Rev. Archeol., n. s. (1864), pp. 267-281 ; Rev. critique, 1867, nr. 13 and 
27 ; Stapper, Festschr. zum noojahr. Jubilaum des dtutschen Campo Santo in Rom 
(Freib. i. B., 1896), pp. 130 ff. 

3 Scherrer, Verzeichniss der Handschriften der Stiftsbibiiothek von St. Gallen 
(Halle, 1875), p. 29 ; Meier, Gesch. d. Schule von St. Gallen im M. A. {yajahrb. 
f. schweizerische Gesch., X, Zurich, 1885, p. III). 
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Indeed, the lines have not a word to say about the Categories ; 
they contain in mnemonic form an enumeration of the syllogistic 
moods which are valid in each of the three Figures. The substi- 
tution of categoriis for categoricis in the second line, of His for 
Bis in the fifth, and of quantum for quartum in the twelfth, leads 
us to believe that here we have to do, not with an autograph, 
but with a copy made by one who had but an imperfect under- 
standing of what he was writing. Who the author was, it is 
impossible, of course, to determine. The specimen is unique, 
there being, so far as we know, no similar attempt on the part of 
the early scholastic writers on Dialectic. The metrical compen- 
dium beginning " Doctor Aristoteles," published by Cousin, 1 
belongs to a later date. It is natural to think that the verses 
were composed at the monastery of St. Gallen, where, as we 
know, the seven liberal arts were taught towards the end of the 
ninth century, more than ordinary attention being devoted to Dia- 
lectic. There the tradition of the school of Fulda was given a 
new impulse by the advent of Moengal from Ireland in the year 
841. Moengal and Iso it was who taught and trained Notker, 
Tutilo, Ratpert, etc. (early in the tenth century), under whose 
influence the monastery attained the acme of its literary and artis- 
tic productivity. The verses in Codex 64 cannot, however, be 
definitely assigned to any of these ; we must be content with 
assigning them to some teacher in the ninth century, perhaps in 
the second half of the ninth, at the time, namely, when Moengal's 
gift of books to the monastic library placed at the disposal of the 
Magister at St. Gallen several logical treatises unknown to his 
predecessors. The Codex (pages 390 ff.) contains a copy of the 
Perihermenias of Apuleius. This may have been one of the 
volumes of Moengal's library. But it is difficult to say with 
certainty whether the author of the mnemonic verses used the 
work of Apuleius, because, as we shall see, he might have used 
Cassiodorus, who copies Apuleius, or Isidore, who copies Cassio- 
dorus, with almost textual fidelity. 

1 Omirages inidits d' Abelard, pp. 658 ff. 
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The lines are as follows : 

[T] u quicumque velis verum discernere falso 1 
Disce categoriis 2 {leg. categoricis) primo concludere formis. 
Quarum prima novem species ; bis bina (sic) secunda ; 
Tercia bis ternas. 3 Prima sic cernitur : una 
5 His (leg. Bis) toto totum concludit jure fatendi, 4 
Parteque reflexa nascetur formula quinta. 5 
Altera, concesso toto totoque negato, 
Excludit totum recte, 6 totumque recurrens 

1 The first line is possibly an echo of Sedulius's " Tu quicunque velis gaudiflua dona 
salutis " {Poet. Aevi Carol., Ill, 197), or of Alcuin's "Tu quicunque cupis requies 
cognoscere fratrum" (op. cit., I, 344). The notion that a knowledge of the forms of 
the categorical syllogism is a valuable aid to the discernment of truth from falsehood 
may have been suggested by Isidore's introductory remark : " Sequuntur dehinc dia- 
lectici syllogismi ubi totius eius artis utilitas et virtus ostenditur, quorum conclusio 
plurimum lectorem adiuvat ad veritatem investigandam" (Etymol., II, 28, Migne, 
P.L., LXXXII, 146). 

2 The term ' categorical,' as opposed to hypothetical, occurs both in Isidore (Joe. 
cit.) and Cassiodorus (De Artibus et Disciplinis Liberalium Artium, Migne, P. L., 
LXX, 1171 B); and, although Apuleius generally uses the term ' predicative ' as op- 
posed to ' conditional ' ( Apulei Liber nepl ipfirjveiaq, ed. Goldbacher, in Wiener 
Studien, Bd. VII, 1 885), yet in the Codex from which the above lines are copied the 
word cathegorici occurs where we should expect predicativi ; e. g., fol. 390 has 
" Perierminiae Apulei ordiuntur, in quibus continentur Caihegorici syllogismi." 

3 " Quarum prima novem species, bis bina secunda, tercia bis ternas " is, of course, 
the distribution of the valid moods among the three figures, — nine in the first, four 
in the second, and six in the third, — the fourth figure not being recognized as valid. 
Apuleius has (p. 273) " Quippe in prima formula novem soli moduli, sex autem con- 
jugationes reperiuntur ; in secunda quattuor moduli, tres conjugationes ; in tertia sex 
moduli, quinque conjugationes. ' ' By conjugationes he seems to mean combinations 
of premises independently of the mood. 

4 "Una bis toto totum concludit jure fatendi " means Barbara, which from two 
universals (bis toto) concludes a universal (totum). 

5 " Parteque reflexa nascetur formula quinta" passes immediately from the first mood 
to the fifth, Baralipton, which is obtained by conversion {parteque reflexa) from the 
first. The term reflexio was commonly used to render the Aristotelian avTiarpo(pr/ 
(Cf. Anal, pr., II, 8, 55bl), Apuleius, according to Prantl [op. cit., I, 584), being 
the first to use conversio. It is, indeed, remarkable that our hexameters do not use 
the word conversio except in its adverbial form, In the present context Martianus 
Capella (Ed. Eyssenhardt, p. 130) has " Si reflexim inferas," and Isidore (col. 146, 
copying Cassiodorus, col. 1671 D), "per reflexionem." Apuleius (loc. cit.) has 
"At si reflexim inferas: Quoddam igitur bonum justum, fit ex eadem conjugatione 
quintus modus. Nam sic tantum reflecti posse universal em dedicativum supra docui." 

6 " Altera, concesso toto totoque negato, excludit totum recte" has reference to 
Celarent, which from a universal affirmative and a universal negative concludes a 
universal negative directly. Here, instead of recte, Isidore and Apuleius have 
directim, while Cassiodorus has directum. 
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Abdicat et sextam probatur gignere formam. 1 
10 Partibus et toto quamvis concludere partem 

Tercia directe, conversum septima surget 

Semper confirmans. 2 Jam turn (tu) increscere quantum (leg. 
quartum) 

Proloquium incipiet, quo pars conceditur una 

Abnuiturque omne, cludit propulsio partis. 3 
1 5 Hinc octavo docet totum depellere, totum 

Sumere, quae tandem finitur parte negata. 4 

1 " Totumque recurrens abdicat et sextam probatur gignere formam." — The mean 
ing is that, as Celarent from two universals, the one affirmative and the other negative 
concludes a universal negative, so the sixth mood, the second indirect mood, as we 
call it, namely Calcines, concludes from the same universal premises by first converting 
the universal negative premise (totum recurrens abdicat). It remains to explain the 
terms recurrens and abdicat. Recurrere occurs in Ms. Sti. Galli 820 (Ssec. X.), fol. 
55b, also in Mart. Capella, 125, 10; in both cases it means "to be converted." 
' Abdicat ' and ' dedicat ' are in accordance with the general terminology of the 
logical literature of the early Middle Ages ; Apuleius, Isidore, Casiodorus, and 
Martianus Capella use dedicativa and abdicativa for affirmative and negative (proposi- 
tions). Apuleius alone uses the verbs dedicare and abdicare. 

2 ' ' Partibus et toto quamvis concludere partem tercia directe, conversum septima 
surget semper confirmans." — These lines refer to Darii and Dimatis ; from a uni- 
versal and a particular we may conclude either particular (quamvis partem) ; if we 
conclude directly, we have the third mood, Darii; if indirectly (conversum), we 
have Dimatis, the seventh mood. Conversum may be taken to be an adverbial form, 
opposed to directe ; indeed, some of the Mss. of Isidore have directum as an adver- 
bial form instead of directe. So, also, the text of Martianus Capella, 1 30, 23. 

3 " Jam turn increscere quartum proloquium incipiet, quo pars conceditur una ab- 
nuiturque omne, cludit propulsio partis." — This is the fourth mood, Ferio, which 
from a particular affirmative (pars conceditur una) and a universal negative ( abnuitur 
omne) concludes a particular negative (propulsio partis). The use of proloquium 
to mean mood or syllogism is unusual ; in Apuleius the word is used to signify a propo- 
sition, e. g., p. 259, (propositio) "quam vocat Sergius effatum, Varro proloquium, 
Cicero enuntiatum " ; the reference to Varro relies, probably, on Gellius, XVI, 8. 
In Notker's Periermenias ( a translation of Bcethius's Commentary) proloquium means 
proposition ; e. g., p. 499 of Piper's edition (Die Schriften Notkers, Freiburg, 1895). 
In Martianus Capella the meaning seems to vary between mood and proposition ; cf. 
102, 15 f., and 396, 13 ff. The St. Gall manuscript, from which our mnemonic lines 
are taken, has on fol. 412 a gloss on the use of the word by Martianus, which reads : 
"Proloquium dicitur perfecta sententia significans verum aut falsum." With regard to 
the word abnuitur, it is sufficient to note that confessiva and abnuitiva were frequently 
used for affirmative and negative. Finally, cludere fqr concludere is in accordance 
with the usage of Apuleius. 

4 " Hinc octava docet totum depellere, totum sumere, quae tandem finitur parte 
negata." — This is the eighth mood of the first figure, namely Fapesmo, which from a 
universal negative (totum depellere) and a universal affirmative (totum sumere) gives 
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Ultima nona dehinc concludens, abdicat omne, 
Confirmans partes, partem contemnere gaudet. 1 
Post haec pulcra tibi splendescet forma secunda, 2 

20 Que prima specie cludit dispendere totum, 
Abdicat et totum, totumque negetur ab ilia. 3 
Altera totius pulsu noscetur eaque 
Omne datur plene pleneque negabitur omne. 4 
Tertia, dum sumit partem, propellere plenum 

25 Imperat, excluso finitur nomine partis. 5 

a particular negative conclusion (finitur parte negata). Isidore has (Joe. cit.): 
" Octavus modus est qui conducit ex universali abdicativa et dedicativa particulare 
abdicativum per reflexionem, ut ; Nullum turpe honestum, Omne honestum justum, 
Quoddam igitur turpe non est justum." It will be remarked that, if the mood is to 
be taken as it stands, it does not belong to the first figure at all; and if, as in the case 
of the other moods, we are first to invert the order of the premises, and then convert 
the Major Premise, we have "Omne honestum justum, Nullum turpe honestum," 
which, without any "reflexio," gives us more than the conclusion, " Quoddam igitur 
turpe non est justum." 

1 "Ultima nona dehinc concludens, abdicat omne, confirmans partes partem con- 
temnere gaudet." The ninth mood, that is to say, the fifth of the indirect moods, 
Fresisomorum, has for premises a universal negative (abdicat omne) and a particular 
affirmative (confirmans partes), and for conclusion a particular negative (partem con- 
temnere gaudet). Apuleius (toe. cit.) : " Nonus quoque modus per similem conver- 
sionem (he refers to the eighth mood), ex universali abdicativa et particulari dedi- 
cativa abdicativam particulare conducit reflexim. " He then proceeds to explain why 
the first figure alone has " indemonstrable " moods, and why the fourth mood of the 
first gives two indirect moods, while each of the others gives only one. 

, 2 "Post haec pulcra tibi splendescet forma secunda." — Forma here means 
figure; compare Apuleius, "Nunc formula modos trademus secundae," and Marti- 
anus, " StamA-x forma primus modus est," etc. 

3 " Q ue prima specie cludit dispendere totum, abdicat et totum, totumque negatur 
ab ilia." — This mood (species) is the second of the second figure, Camestres, which 
from a universal affirmative (dispendere totum) and a universal negative (abdicat et 
totum) concludes a universal negative (totumque negetur). In connection with this 
mood, Apuleius calls attention to the reduction to the moods of the first figure. Isidore 
and Cassidorus have nothing to say about reduction. 

4 ' ' Altera totius pulsu noscetur, eaque omne datur plene pleneque negabitur 
omne. ' ' — This is Cesare, the first mood of the second figure, which from a universa 
negative Major (totius pulsu) and a universal affirmative Minor (omne datur plene) 
concludes a universal negative (pleneque negabitur omne). Apuleius remarks that 
this is the same conjugatio as the preceding mood ; that is to say, the propositions are 
the same, but the order is changed. 

5 " Tertia, dum sumit partem, propellere totum imperat, excluso finitur nomine 
partis." — This is Festino. It will be observed that our author, as does also Isidore, 
first gives the particular affirmative (sumit partem), and places the universal negative 
(propellere plenum imperat) in the second place. The conclusion, a particular nega- 
tive, is indicated by the words " excluso finitur nomine partis." 
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Quarta negat quiddam, totum firmare tenetur 

Ultima conducens quaerit secernere quiddam. 1 

Sera dehinc species verorum 2 

In qua tres prime cernuntur sumere semper, 
30 Tres quoque colludunt, varie firmantque negantque. 3 

Primus namque modus bis toto cludere qusedam 

Indicat, et verum dicet si rite recurrat. 4 

Partibus ille sequens et toto ducere quedam 

Indicat, et verum dicet si rite recurrat. 5 
35 Tuncque inde subest qui toto parteque quedam 

Indicat, et verum dicet si rite recurrat. 6 

Omne docens, omnemque negans, mirabile quedam 

Excludi quarto. 7 Procedit in ordine quinti, 

J Quarta negat quiddam, totum firmare tenetur, ultima conducens quaerit secernere 
quiddam. ' ' — This is the fourth mood of the second figure, namely Baroco, the prem- 
ises, as in the case of Festino, being transmuted. "Negat quiddam" indicates the 
Minor, and means a particular negative ; " totum firmare tenetur" means that, since 
the Minor is a particular negative, the Major must be a universal affirmative. 
"Quaerit secernere quiddam" (the reading is conjectural) must mean that the 
conclusion is a particular negative. The word conducive is used frequently by 
Apuleius and Isidore to mean conclude ; compare the Greek avvayuv. 

2 The reading of the first part of this line is conjectural ; the last part of the line 
defied all effort to decipher it. 

3 The reference, of course, is to the third figure, and the meaning seems to be 
that the first three, Darapti, Disamis, Datisi, are affirmative, while the last three, 
Felapton, Bocardo, Ferison, combine affirmative and negative propositions. 

4 " Primus namque modus bis toto cludere quaedam indicat, et verum dicet si rite 
recurrat." — The first mood of the third figure, Darapti, from two universals (bis 
toto) concludes a particular (quaedam). The words "et verum dicet," etc., signify 
that the conclusion may be converted simply, or that the converse of the conclusion 
may also be inferred. Apuleius and Isidore express the same idea by the phrase 
' ' tam directim quam reflexim " ; Cassiodorus has ' ' tam directum quam reflexum. ' ' 
Apuleius adds, by way of explanation : " Quippe non interest ex utra propositione 
facias particulam subjectivam, quoniam non interest utram prius enunties. Ideo recte 
arbitratus est Theophrastus propter hoc non unum modum hunc sed duos esse." 

5 " Partibus ille sequens et toto ducere quaedam indicat." — This is Disamis, the 
second mood of the third figure, which from a particular (partibus) and a universal 
(toto) infers a particular (quadam). And, of course, we may also infer the converse 
of the conclusion (et verum, etc.). 

6 " Tuncque inde subest qui toto parteque quedam indicat," etc. — Datisi from a 
universal (toto) and a particular (parte), both being affirmative, infers a particular 
conclusion (quedam), or its converse (et verum, etc.). 

'"Omne docens, omnemque negans, mirabile quedam excludi quarto." — The 
construction here is somewhat involved ; but it is evident that the mood Felapton is 
meant, the premises being once more " transmuted," that is, a universal affirmative 
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Parte data, toto pulso, qui pellere quedam 
40 Admonet. 1 Hinc sexto formarum desinit ordo 
Qui plenum firmare iubet quedamque repugnat, 
Abdicet ut quedam. 2 Finitas aspice formas. 

In this metrical treatise, rather ingeniously contrived to aid the 
student of logic in the difficult task of remembering the valid 
moods in the three figures of the syllogism, it would, of course, be 
idle to look for evidences of an original contribution to the science 
of logic. It belongs to an age in which originality was not a 
dominant characteristic of teachers of logic. It simply sums up 
what was to be found in the treatises of Apuleius, Martianus 
Capella, Cassiodorus, and Isidore. Its terminology does not 
vary essentially from that which was current in the schools of the 
ninth and tenth centuries. For instance, its use of cathegorici, 
recurrere, cludere, abdicare, abnuere, etc., as explained in the fore- 
going foot-notes, is strictly technical. It was, however, inevitable 
that the exigencies of metrical composition should necessitate the 
occasional use of terms other than those which were to be found 
in the text-books. As examples, we may cite contemnere (line 
18), propeller 'e (line 24), repugnare (line 41), and pulsu (lines 38 
and 22) to express the idea of negation ; dispendere, docere 
(lines 20 and 37), and dare (line 39) as synonyms for 'affirm'; 
plene (line 22) as equivalent to ' universally.' 

With regard to the sources which the author of the lines may 
have used, any or several of the treatises already mentioned 
might have served his purpose, and so great is the resemblance 
among them that it would be hazardous to guess which of them 

{omne docens) , a universal negative {omnemque negans), from which, "strange to 
say," we get a particular negative conclusion (mirabile quedam excludi). The occa- 
sion for wonder, presumably, is that from two universal premises we get a particular 
conclusion. 

1 " Parte data, toto pulso," etc. — Fresison, generally regarded as the sixth mood 
of the third figure, has for its premises a universal negative {toto pulso) and a partic- 
ular affirmative ( parte data), and for conclusion a particular negative {pellere quedam 
admonet) . 

2 " Hinc sexto," etc. — The mood Bocardo, which here, as in Isidore, is arranged 
as AOO, has a particular negative Major premise {quedam repugnat), a universal 
affirmative Minor {plenum firmare), and a particular negative conclusion {abdicet 
ut quedam). 
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is the most likely to have been used. The presence of a copy 
of Apuleius's Perihermenias in the same codex may, perhaps, con- 
stitute a probability in favor of his having been the author used. 
But we know that the monks of St. Gall were acquainted with 
Martianus Capella also, and our codex has, in fact, some glosses 
which evidently refer to the text of the curious work, De Nuptiis, 
etc. It is remarkable, indeed, that, if the work of Apuleius was 
used, there is no reference to the doctrine of Reduction. 1 

The question of authorship offers no less difficulty than does 
that of the immediate source of the treatise. Allusion has al- 
ready been made to the impulse given to the study of the seven 
liberal arts at St. Gall by the arrival of the Irish teacher, Moengal, 
in the year 841. We know from the records of the monastery 
itself that, under his influence and that of Iso (died 871), the seven 
liberal arts were diligently studied " for the welfare of the holy 
Church of God." 2 We know also that among the pupils of Iso 
and Moengal were Notker, Balbulus, Tutilo, and Ratpert, who 
flourished during the last decades of the ninth century, and were 
writers as well as teachers. But to which of these the mnemonic 
lines are to be ascribed it is impossible to determine, although it 
is natural to believe that some one of them is the author of the 
ingenious treatise. 

William Turner. 
The Catholic University of America. 

1 Cf. Apuleius, op. cit., 272, 25 ff. 

2 Eckehard, in Vita Sti. Notkeri. 



